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national hymn was composed, " God Protect the Tsar," and the
national opera, " Life for the Tsar."

Nicholas seems to have been devoted to the work of rebuilding
the old Orthodox Russia. But, as officials were controlled only
by other officials, the control was always imaginary. The
venality of employees of every sort, their negligence in the con-
duct of affairs, their insolence toward persons under their admin-
istration, their servility toward superiors, became so notorioiib
that the Tsar himself approved the work of Gogol in putting
them into his comedy of " The Inspector.1* The subjects had not
even a*means of protesting; newspapers were forbidden to dis-
cuss official acts, individuals to concern themselves with politics.
In 1848, at Petersburg, a number of young men, officers, em-
ployees, and professors had adopted the habit of meeting in the
evenings to read and discuss European publications. The police
arrested 32 of them (1849); they were condemned to death, par-
doned just before execution, and their sentence commuted to
hard labour; cme of them, Dostoievsky, later wrote his recollec-
tions of the convict prison.

There were also, under Nicholas, a number of religious perse-
cutions, against the sect of Old Believers. Penal laws, still in
force, were adopted against the conversion of Orthodox believers
to any other religion. Abjuration is punished with confiscation
and from 8 to 10 years of hard labour; the attempt to convert an
Orthodox believer by a sermon or a writing is punished with 8
to 16 months' imprisonment, and at the third offence with exile
to Siberia; a person who neglects to hinder the conversion is
liable to imprisonment. Every mixed marriage must be cele-
brated before a pope, and the children of such marriages brought
up to Orthodoxy; any dissenting pastor who should perform
such a marriage would be prosecuted. (This provision, abol-
ished in 1865, was re-established in 1885.)

Under this reign began the attempt to Russianize by force the
subjects in the western provinces. In the Polish provinces of
Lithuania, the Uniate peasants (Catholic Greeks) received orders
to accept Orthodoxy; then an assembly of Greek bishops de-
clared the Uniate Church free from the Roman clergy and given
over to Orthodoxy (1839). In the Kingdom of Poland, in spite
of the Tsar's promise, the government persecuted the Catholics,
closing the churches and convents under legal pretexts, forbid-
ding sermons not authorized by the censor, as well as the employ-
ment of Catholic teachers. It laboured to suppress the remains of